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of more enlightened opinions or more desirous of using his opportunities 
of diffusing them." 

These activities were interrupted by many years of ill health, but 
their burden was lightened by the care and sympathy which a perfectly 
happy marriage had brought ; and when, during the last half dozen years 
of his life, his strength returned, and there was a renewal of energy, 
his diligence in furthering what had now become his chief interest 
seemed to increase quite to the end. Happily the anxieties which had 
so long haunted him, suddenly, after a long period of depression, finally 
passed away. The clouds that had darkened his sky seemed to vanish. 
He became in his old age light-hearted and almost gay, more animated 
and conversable than he had ever been, and even more active than 
ever in the furthering of all good enterprises, both his own and other 
people's. His last years seemed plainly the happiest and most serene 
of them all. 

It is sufficiently apparent, even from this record, that here was a man 
who strove sedulously and successfully to make the most and the best 
of himself and of his opportunities, and to do the best and most that 
was in his power, not only for his immediate friends, but for mankind. 
It is well that the example of so good a man and so good a citizen 
should not go unrecorded. 

JOHN BARTLETT. 

John Bartlett was elected a Fellow of the Academy in 1892, when 
he was seventy-two years of age. His election was the well-deserved 
recognition by this body of a remarkable career, probably unique in our 
annals and likely to remain unique. It was the career of one who was 
not a trained scholar in any of the sections among which our membership 
is divided, nor a practitioner in any of the learned professions, but a 
man who in the course of an active and successful mercantile life of 
fifty-two years found time to devote to literature in every one of them, 
who was a collector of books with which he enriched a great library, 
and who produced literary studies that should make scholars and laymen 
of every English-speaking country grateful when they hear his name. 

He was born in Plymouth, June 14, 1820, and came of ancestors of 
the oldest New England stock on both sides of the house. He was 
eighth in descent from that Robert Bartlett who, arriving at Plymouth 
in 1623, married Mary (the daughter of Richard Warren, Mayflower, 
1620), whose eldest son, Benjamin, married a granddaughter of Elder 
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Brewster, and whose grandson Samuel married a granddaughter of John 
Alden. His maternal ancestor was Antony Thacher, who arrived in 
Ipswich in 1636, and after whom is named the island off Cape Ann. 
Fifth in descent from him was James Thacher, Mr. Bartlett's grand- 
father, " Surgeon in the Revolutionary War, and its historian ; he also 
wrote the History of Plymouth, American Medical Biography, and sev- 
eral professional books. In his treatise on Hydrophobia he anticipated 
Pasteur by eighty years or more." * 

What formal education Mr. Bartlett had, he obtained in the public 
schools of Plymouth, but he was in the main his own teacher through 
his reading and his reflections upon his reading. The former was carried 
on from childhood until past his eightieth year, and the latter ceased only 
with his death. " My mother told me [he writes] that at the age of three 
I read to her a verse from the Bible ; at the age of nine I had read that 
book from Alpha to Omega. . . . Before the age of twelve I had read 
most of the juvenile literature of that period, as well as Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, Josephus, Arabian Nights, Opie on Lying, Coelebs in Search of a 
Wife, Scottish Chiefs, Thaddeus of Warsaw, Cruise of the Midge, Tom 
Cringle's Log, Paul and Virginia, Telemachus; Cooper's Spy, Pilot, 
Pioneers, Last of the Mohicans, and Red Rover ; Scott's Ivanhoe, 
Talisman, and Pirate ; Gulliver's Travels, and Munchausen." 

This list seems worth noting and preserving in this memoir because it 
shows us the books to which an intelligent American boy was attracted 
in the years 1820-1832. "Opie on Lying" is probably now the least 
known of them, but I am told that in its day it made even the " white 
lie" a perfect terror to children. 

In 1836, at the age of sixteen, Mr. Bartlett's business life began. He 
came to Cambridge and entered the employment of John Owen, who kept 
the University Bookstore and also did not a little publishing for promi- 
nent New England writers of the day. At first engaged in the book- 
bindery department, he passed to a clerkship in the store, and was so 
successful that thirteen years later, in 1849, he became the owner of the 
establishment. In those days the University Bookstore was connected 
with the University itself; the payments of the bills of students for 
books were guaranteed by the Corporation, and the relations between the 
proprietor of the bookstore and the authorities were close. At the back 



* These details about Mr. Bartlett's family and some other quotations which 
will follow are taken from a MS. book which he gave to Harvard College Library 
in 1900. 
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of the shop was a little room in which Mr. Bartlett took much pride, 
and he has often been heard to speak with regret of its disappearance 
after he had ceased his connection with the business. In this place were 
laid out copies of new books and of foreign periodicals and journals, and 
the professors in the college were in the habit of frequenting it as a sort 
of reading room. To this custom Mr. Bartlett no doubt owed much of 
his close friendship with many of the remarkable men of the time. He 
was fit to be their associate, being already well acquainted with the best 
literature and, as a bookseller, a vara avis, for he had actually read the 
books which he offered for sale, and could speak with authority on their 
contents. In 1859, however, he disposed of the store to Sever, Allyn, 
& Francis, and for the next four years was not engaged in business. 
During the Civil War he served from November, 1862, to July, 1863, as 
volunteer paymaster in the South Atlantic Squadron. After this he 
associated himself with the firm of Little, Brown, & Co. in Boston, 
becoming a partner in that house in February, 1865. Here his chief 
work consisted in personally dealing with the authors for whom the firm 
published, but he was also generally recognized as an expert in all 
matters connected with the actual manufacture of books. He retired on 
February 1, 1889, in order to be able to devote his time to finishing his 
Concordance to Shakespeare. 

In these many years of a business career there were three directions 
in which Mr. Bartlett was particularly active outside of business hours, — 
in reading, in compiling literary manuals, and in collecting books in two 
special fields. 

He was an omnivorous reader, and remembered and digested what he 
read. In 1900 he deposited in the University Library a thick pamphlet 
entitled by him "A Record of Idle Hours." Herein he wrote thus: 
"In 1837 I was entered as clerk in a bookstore, and found myself in 
wandering mazes lost. Without a guide, philosopher, or friend I plunged 
in, driving through the sea of books like a vessel without pilot or master. 
My clerical duties were unusually onerous, yet I always found time for 
study and reading ; and during my active business life of fifty-two years 
I devoted much time to these purposes. My library was dukedom 
large enough, with few exceptions, for all my wants. The following is a 
list of the books which I have read." Then follow about seventeen 
hundred titles,* in every department of literature, " from grave to gay, 

* In this enumeration, Shakespeare's Works, Scott's Novels, Byron's Poems, and 
similar titles are counted only as units. 
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from lively to severe." It extends into the year 1901, when it ceased 
only on account of his failing eyesight. It is an extraordinary list, in- 
cluding really all that is good (and much that is not) in English literature, 
prose and poetry, together with translations of works written in foreign 
tongues. He did not confine himself to one reading of a book that 
pleased him. For example, he read Lecky's " European Morals " and 
Darwin's " Descent of Man " three times, the elder D'Israeli's works and 
the "Annals" and " Agricola" of Tacitus twice, while for Gibbon we find the 
extraordinary record of four readings. Many of the standard poets and 
novelists he read over and over again. Nor did he confine himself to the 
older books. He kept up with the times. Among the titles of the last 
years of his record we find the first four volumes of Rhodes's " History of 
the United States," Lord Rosebery's " Napoleon," and, as the next to the 
last entry in the pamphlet, the "Creevey Papers." 

This extraordinary course of reading and the equally extraordinary 
memory, which he retained unimpaired almost to the very last, were what 
fitted him to compile " Familiar Quotations," a work too well known to 
all lovers of literature to need further characterization here. The first 
edition, a small thin octavo of 295 pages, published in Cambridge 
in 1855, grew to the tall thick volume of the ninth and last edition 
of 1891, comprising 1158 pages, with one of the most useful indexes 
that ever was composed. It includes also nearly five thousand footnotes, 
consisting of cross references to the earlier sources of the thought ex- 
pressed in the quotation concerned, to parallel passages, or to obvious 
imitations. This part of the book was a real work of literary research, 
and in 1871 Harvard University appreciatively conferred the honorary 
degree of A.M. upon the author. Of the sale of " Familiar Quotations " 
the present publishers can give no exact figures, but report that there is 
no doubt that it has reached nearly a quarter of a million copies in its 
various editions. A less widely known work was the " Shakespeare 
Phrase Book," 1881, (pp. 1034), " a concordance of phrases rather than 
of mere words, taking every sentence which contains an important 
thought." This is of course superseded for scholars by the later " New 
and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases and 
Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a supplementing 
concordance to his poems," a large quarto of 1910 pages, published by 
Macmillan & Co. in London, 1894. Upon this great work he and his 
wife labored lovingly together at intervals during twenty years. She 
was herself of literary race, being the daughter of Sidney Willard, 
professor of Hebrew, and granddaughter of President Joseph Willard, 
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both of Harvard University and both Fellows of this Academy. A true 
helpmate, her sympathies were wholly with him in all his undertakings, 
and their ideal union seemed only accentuated by the devotion with 
which he gave himself up to the care of her when, in her last years, her 
mind was clouded and she knew not what she said or did. 

In the course of his business Mr. Bartlett had good opportunities to 
acquire books for himself, and he employed them well. His own library 
was in general large and excellent, but in two subjects it was that of a 
specialist. For many years he was a devoted angler, especially for trout 
and black bass. Lowell's poem addressed " To Mr. John Bartlett, who 
had sent me a seven-pound trout " is well known. Naturally, therefore, 
he began to collect books on his favorite sport, and in 1882 published a 
catalogue* of his collections. In 1892 he presented this collection, num- 
bering 1014 volumes and 269 pamphlets, to the Harvard College Library, 
which in turn put forth a complete account of it in the series of 
Bibliographical Contributions.! His other and smaller collection, also 
presented to the College, was of Proverbs and Emblems, 140 volumes 
under the former head, 130 under the latter. 

Such were the occupations of this busy man ; but he was also a lover of 
social life and blest with close friendships. His sense of humor and his 
never-failing cheerfulness made him a delightful companion, and even in 
his extreme old age, although he abounded in anecdotes of the past, he 
never lost his interest in the affairs of the day. In his prime he was a 
member of the Somerset, Union, Temple, and St. Botolph clubs ; he also 
belonged to the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, to the Boston Society 
of Sons of the Revolution, and was in 1894 elected an honorary member 
of the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. For many years the 
famous whist club, composed of himself, James Russell Lowell, John 
Holmes, and Charles F. Choate, met at his house, and when it was dis- 
solved by the death of two of its members and the removal of a third, 
some of his younger neighbors formed what they called the " Bartlett 
Club " to enliven his evenings by coming together there once a week. 
Thus loving friends surrounded him as he " declined into the vale of 



* Catalogue of Books on Angling, including Ichthyology, Pisciculture, Fisheries, 
and Fishing Laws. From the Library of a practitioner of more than fifty years' 
experience in the Art of Angling. Cambridge, 1882, 4°, pp. 77. Supplement, 
Cambridge, 1886, pp. 26. 

t No. 51. The Bartlett Collection. A list of books on Angling, Fishes and Fish 
Culture, in Harvard College Library, by L. R. Albee. Cambridge, 1896. 
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years," and the almost blindness of his last lustrum was spared that utter 
loneliness which is too often the lot of those who have outlived all their 
contemporaries. He died after a short illness on December 3, 1905 f 
having passed eighty-five years in usefulness and honor. 

M. H. Morgan. 



